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Reverend Sir, | 
WER. HE following Ser- 


mon not having 
had the Honour of 
your Approbation, 
it may perhaps ſeem 
Importunity to of- 
fer it a ſecond Time to your Pe- 
ruſal : But ſince it is neceſſary for 
A 2 me 
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me. to acquaint the. World; that 
you have occafioned the Printing. 
it, I flatter my ſelf, that it will 


not be diſpleaſing to you to be 


cleared, by this Publick Acknow- 


ledgment, from the fancied Impu- 
tation of having in the leaſt encou., 
raged, or even permitted it. The 
demanding a Sight of theſe Papers, 


ſo little deſerving your Curioſity, 
in ſo Publick a Manner, may juſtly 


create a Suſpicion in all who are 
acquainted with your uſual Caution 
and Tenderneſs in Proceedings of 


this Nature, that you apprehended 


there was ſomething 1 in them liable 
to Exception: And the returning 
them, after mature Deliberation, 
with an Acknowledgment, that no 
Cenſure could be fixed on them, 

may 
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C 
may no leſs reaſonably be thougltt 
* | a ſufficient Vindication of them; by 

ſuch as are aware of the. Acute- 


| neſs of your Judgment. As I am © 
| equally unwilling, to ſuffer under a 


| Prejudice ſo eaſy to be removed, or 

| to. take Advantage of a- needleſs. 

: | Prepoſſeſſion in my Favpur, I ſub. 

„mit to the hard Conſtraint you have 

; laid me, under of, publiſhing this, 

| | plain Diſcourſe, for the Satisfaction 

> | of ſuch as did not hear, it. I ſhould; 

indeed think it inexcuſable to doubt. 

f | the. Candour of the learned Au- 

| | dience, or to affront their Judgment. 

by ſuppoſing the Neceſſity of a fre: 

Purſuit of Knowledge (which is the . 

Sum of what is aſſerted in it) can 

be eſteemed a dangerous or unwel- 

s come Doctrine in thoſe Seats of 
| Li- 


( vi) 
Literature, where it is ſo conftant- 
ly experienced to be friendly to 
Truth, and which without the Li- 
berty of 1t had been founded in 
vain. 

I cannot conclude, without re- 
turning my Thanks for the Civi- 
lities I received from you, as well 
as for the Juſtice you have done 
me; and expreſſing a Senſe of my 
Unhappineſs in being condemned 
by your Opinion, at the ſame Time 
am acquitted by your Authority. 
But fince, upon a ſtrict Examina- 
tion, you are pleaſed to allow the 
Doctrine I have advanced to be 
ſafe from that Cenſure you per- 
haps imagined it could ſcarce have 
eſcaped ; I own the Weakneſs of 
being 9 meerly from the 
Force 


(vii) 
Force of conſcious Truth, that 
ſhould you be induced to review 
it with a yet ſtricter Attention, 
you would find it, no leſs unex- 
pectedly, guarded againft your ſu- 
periour Skill in Argument. | 
＋ am, 
Learned & I R, 
With due Reſpect and Eſteem, 
Tour moſt Oledient 


George Stubbes, 
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PROVERBS III. b 
Truft in the Lord with all 
thine Heart: and lean not 


unto thine own Underſtand- 
ing. Yo 
HE graceful Simpli- 
255 city of the Prouerbs 
of Solomon makes 
them apnear ſo plain 
and familiar, that we 
ate apt ro flatrer 


4 ons ſelves that we 


perfectly underſtand 
te 2 theſe: dart Sayings of 
the #; 


the 2 deep Wiſdom, concealed under them, 


Re * 


. ee. fully convinced 
of the great Truths they contain: Bur 


1 * 
' — * 
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is often ſo remote from our Apprehen- 
ſion, and ſo contrary to our received 
Opinions, that we neither truly com- 
prehend the Meaning of them, nor ap- 
prove the Inſtruction they inſinuate. 
Thus we all own with Zeal the Obli- 
gation, and the Advantage of truſting 
in God, and depending on the Divine 
Aſſiſtance in our Religious Enquiries : 
And every one pretends to be ſenſible 
of the Vanity and the Danger of pre- 
ſuming on his own Underſtanding, in 
Things of fo high a Nature, and ſo 
great Importance. And yet the Hope 
of being, in any manner, divinely en- 
lighten d is, in effect, rejected by many 
with an inward Dread, as a Source of 
Deluſion ; and even cenſured, as a vain 
and dangerous Imagination: And an 
inviolable Adherence to their own Judg- 
ment, together with a ſtrong Perſuaſion 
of the Sufficiency of ir, in oppoſition 
to an humble Dependance on the Divine 
Conduct, and a Reſignation of them- 
ſelves to its myſterious Guidance, is, 
in their Eſteem, the beſt Security from 
Error. 
Tus Reliance on their own Under- 
ſtanding, which they highly approve in 
themſelves, they at the ſame Time con- 


demn in all ſuch as have 1 
| or 
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(or perhaps the Happineſs) to vary 


from their Judgment in any Point that 
ſeems of Moment; and they often af- 
fect (not without great Inconſiſtency ) 
ro repreſent the Folly and rhe Guilt of 
it in the ſtrongeſt Colours. But inſtead 
of pointing out the true Remedy of rhis 
Evil, they propoſe, as the proper Ex- 
pedient for redreſſing it, to prevent Men 
from running the needleſs Riſque of 
judging for themſelves, by offering their 
Service to judge for them, and obliging 
them to accept the Favour. Thus in- 
ſtead of this Admonition of Solomon, 
* Truſt in the Lord, and lean not unto 
* thine own Underſtanding,” their Ad- 
vice is, in effect, © Truſt (not in the 
Lord, but truſt) in Us, and lean unto .. 
our Underſtanding.” 


THE Maxims of divine Wiſdom, de- 
livered in this ſententious Parable, be- 


ing thus liable to be miſunderſtood or 


perverted, I ſhall endeavour to unfold 
the Inſtruction it contains, and to diſ- 
play the Vaniry of that falſe Wiſdom 
that is ſet in Oppoſition to it, in its 

true Colours. | 
IN order to this, it is neceſſary, in the 
firſt Place, to explain the Nature of the 
Truſt here recommended, and of the 
Preſumption condemned. Now, 
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Now, the Truſt in God, as it ſtands 
oppoſed to truſting in our own Under- 
| ſtanding, more particularly relates to 
that Branch of this Duty, that obliges 
us to a Dependance on God in our Reli- 
gious Enquiries: And ir implies a firm 
Hope and Expectation of ſuch a Mea- 
ſure of Aſſiſtance, as is ſufficient for the 
Diſcovery of every Thing neceſlary to 
be known by us. The Grounds of ſuch 
an Expectation are the Promiſes of 
God ; and the Conditions of theſe Pro- 
miſes are the only Terms, on which 
this Aſſiſtance can juſtly be expected. 
And therefore a Command to truſt in 
God, implies in it an Obligation to per- 
form the Conditions, on which alone 
we are encouraged to truſt in him. 
The Conditions of obtaining divine Wiſ- 
dom are aLove of it, and a Search after 
ic, as may be gathered from that beau- 
tiful Allegory, in which Wiſdom is intro- 
duced thus inviting her Followers, * J 
love them that love me: and thoſe that 


5 ſeek me early, ſhall find me. The 


Search after Wiſdom, in which we are 
engaged by a ſincere Love of her, and 
which ſhe has promiſed to reward with 


n 


— — 

| 
Prov. viii. 17. 
9 in the 


the Diſcovery of her ſelf, implies a di- 
ligent Improvement of all the Means of 
attaining Knowledge, which Providence 
has put in our Power. Theſe Means 
may all be reduced to the Exerciſe of 
our own Faculties, the Inſtructions of 
other Men, and the Divine Revelations, 
together with the various Adminiſtra- 
tions of the Holy Spirit: And conſe- 


quently a due Attention to theſe ſeveral 


Ways of informing our Underſtanding 


gives us a well grounded Aſſurance, that 


our Purſuit after Wiſdom will be reward- 
ed with Succeſs. 


HE that doubts, whether the Means 


afforded him are ſufficient for the Dif- 


covery of Truth, ſo far as it is neceſſary 
to be known by him, betrays a mani- 


feſt Diſtruſt in God: and he that ne- 


glects the Uſe of them, can have no juſt 
Ground of Confidence in him ; ſince 
Wiſdom * is ſo far from being promiſed 
to ſuch as refuſe her Inſtruction, and 
negle& the Methods appointed for the 
Attainment of her, that, on the con- 
trary, it is expreſsly declared, that they 
ſhall in vain ſeek after her, when it ſhall 


be too late to find her. FA 


n * — * 
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Ir is evident from hence, that the 
Caution given us againſt leaning to 
our own Underſtanding, cannot be 
deſigned to reſtrain us from the Uſe 
of our Reaſon, or of any Aſſiſtances 
it may receive from Human Inſtruc- 
tion, or from Divine Revelation; nei- 
ther can it be intended to make us dif- 
fident of our Capacity to gain ſufficient 
Knowledge by the Aſſiſtances afforded 
us; ſince the diligent Improvement of 
theſe Talents, and the Belief of their be · 
ing ſufficient, are included in the Truſt 
we are commanded to place in God. It 
remains then, that this Caution muſt be 
levelled againſt a Perſuaſion of the Suf— 
ficiency of our preſent Attainments; 
which can never anſwer what is required 


of us, ſo long as the Means of further 


Improvements are continually put into 


our Hands. And as they only can be 


truly ſaid to truſt in God, who, in con- 
ſtant Hope of attaining true Wiſdom, 
continue faithfully to employ the daily 
Aſſiſtances lent them for a farther Diſ- 
covery of Truth; ſo they are guilty of 
leaning to their own Underſtanding, who 
think themſelves already ſo well furniſh- 
ed with Knowledge, that they haye no. 
farther need of theſe Aſſiſtances. 


Tuis 
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Tus Preſumption conſiſts either in en- 
tertaining ſuch a Conceit of the Extent 
of our Knowledge, as to neglect en- 
creaſing it; or in adhering ſo _ obſtinate- 
ly to our receiv'd Opinions, as to re- 
fuſe to ſubmit them to a due Examina- 
tion : and accordingly it becomes the 
Occaſion of Ignorance or of Error. 
Axv it is obſervable, that both theſe 
Kinds of Preſumption are equally dan- 
gerous, Whether the Knowledge we 
fancy our ſelves to have attained, and 
the Opinions we have eſpouſed,. are the 
immediate Reſult of our own Reaſon, 
or the Suggeſtions of others: For in 
both theſe Caſes we flatter aur ſelyes 
alike, that we are happily poſſeſſed of 
the Truth ; and conſequently we are 
apt to grow careleſs of removing our 
Ignorance, and rectifying our Judgment. 
Thus the high Eſteem even of our bor- 
rowed Wiſdom, and the fond Adherence 
to Opinions implicitly received from o- 
thers, by tempting us to neglect the 
farther Improvements required, and to 
refuſe the continual Supplies of Know- 
ledge adminiſtred by the Hand of Pro- 
vidence, becomes the Occaſion of de- 
ſtroying the Foundations of our Truſt 
in God, and involves us in Preſumpti- 


on. | hs 
| As 
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As there are three different Sources 
of our Opinions, all which are acquired 
either by our own Obſervation, by the 
Information of others, or by Revela- 
tion from ſuperiour Beings ; ſo an un- 
due Confidence in the Knowledge, we 
believe our ſelves to have gained by 
theſe ſeveral Ways, produces three ſe- 


veral Kinds of Preſumption. The Firſt, 


which ſeems the leaſt dangerous, often 
occaſions Singularity ; the Second, which 


8 by far the moſt peeraſſivg, common- 


trays us into Superſtition ; the 
hird, which is the moſt aſſuming, gives 


Birth to Enthuſiaſm. 


FroM this View of the Nature of a 
Truſt in God, and of a Preſumption in 
our own Underſtanding, it is evident, 
that the Former, by obliging us to a 
diligent Uſe of all the Means of acqui- 
ring Knowledge, naturally leads us to- 
wards the Diſcovery of Truth; and 


that the Latter, by flattering us in a Ne- 


glect of the Methods of informing and 
rectifying our Judgment, tends to detain 
us in Ignorance and Error: For ſince all 
Human Wiſdom is imperfect, and che- 
quered with Miſtakes and Prejudices, 


this will ever be the Effect of ſuch a 
Confidence, even in thoſe who are moſt 
advanced in the Purſuit of it, that their 


Under- 


„ 


Underſtanding muſt remain fixed in all 


irs Errors and ImperfeCtions, ſo long as 


they reſt ſatisfied. with their preſent 


Stock of Knowledge. From hence it 


plainly follows, that we ought to be 


continually advancing in Knowledge, no 
leſs than in Virtue; and that it is alike 
inexcuſable to grow remiſs, in either, 
from an Opinion of the Sufficiency of 
our paſt Attainmente. 

Ap there is this farther Difference 


between thoſe who, from a Senſe of this 


Duty, are engaged in a conſtant Search 
after Truth, and thoſe who have pre- 
ſumptuouſly given over the Purſuits. of 
Knowledge, that the Miſtakes of the 
Former will be removed, if their Endea- 
vours prove ſucceſsful, or at leaſt ex- 
cuſed, if they prove ineffectual; wheres 
as the Errors of the Latter are con- 
firmed by their Obſtinacy, and may 


juſtly be imputed to their wilful Ne- 


gligence. 


Tusk Conſiderations clearly evince 
the Safety of truſting in God, and ſhew 
the Danger of confiding in our own Un- 
derſtanding. But ſince the ſecret Con- 
duct of many, and even the zealous 


Profeſſion of ſome, diſcovers their Sen- 
timents to be the Reverſe of the Coun- 


C ſels 


D 
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ſels of ſacred Wiſdom, in both theſe 
Reſpects; I ſhall proceed to difplay the 
Vanity of that ſpurious Wifdom, which 
like a Shadow they embrace in its Stead, 
by laying open the Grounds of that Se- 
curity, that tempts Men to rely on their 
preſent Judgment of Things; and by aſ- 
ſigning the Cauſes of that Diſtruſt in 
God, which makes them fearful of truſt- 
ing to thoſe Methods of informing their 
Underſtanding,” which unerring Wiſdom 


= ehe n for Their Directi- 


por" -order 10 ber * dai Founda- 


tions of this Confidence in our own Un- 


derſtanding, I thall only point out ſuch 
Conſiderations as ought to make us moſt 
ſuſpect the Truth of our Opinions ; and 
it will perhaps be ſurprizing to obſerve 
that theſe are frequently the ſtrongeſt 
Inducements we have to depend on the 
Certainty of them. 

AN, Firſt, a general Conſideration 
that ought to reſtrain us from being 
thus ſecure of any Error in our Judg- 
ment, is the narrow Compaſs of our 
Knowledge. The Force of this preſſing 
Motive, to incline our Judgment to a 
juſt Diffidence, is beſt underſtood by Per- 
— of the moſt extenſive Reach of 


Thought, who are moſt conſcious of 


their 
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their own Ignorance ; while thoſe of a 


more confined-Capacity, who are ſeldom 
. ſeen to complain of this Deſect, are lit- 


tle touched by any Reflections drawn 
from thence. Were it poſſible for a 
Perſon, little verſed in the Diſputes of 
Morality and Religion, to be at once 
let into a comprehenſive View of all the 
various Opinions of the wiſeſt Men of 
all Ages and Nations, together with the 
ſubtle and intricate Reaſonings on which 
they depend ; how would he be loſt in 
the infinite Mazes of Thought con- 
fuſedly opening in his Mind ? And how 
would all his Confidence in his former 
unformed Notions on a ſudden forſake 
him? But this intellectual Proſpect 
being cloſed from his Sight, he pro- 
nounces, without heſitating, on the 
few Objects that fall within his Obſer- 
vation; and diſdains to doubt, ſince he 
diſcovers no Appearance of Error. 

J obſerve, in the next Place, that we 
ought to be doubtful of thoſe Opinions 
in particular, the Reaſons of which we 
have not fully examined. 8 

AN Dp yet how often is this Want 
of Examination the chief Ground of 
our Confidence in them? How few 


(except the Artiſts themſelves, who 


are skilful to deceive by well-mingled 
C2 Lights 
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Lights and Shades) how very few 
ſeem to be aware, what. ſlight Co- 
louring is ſufficient ro make a Falſe- 
hood look plauſible ro a ſuperficial 
Obſerver, the Abſurdity of which 
would plainly appear to him upon a 
cloſe Inſpection 2 It ſometimes hap- 
| pens, by a learned Negligence of ex- 
amining into the Miſtakes, or Frauds, 
of his Favourite Authors, that a Per- 
ſon of a confiding Genius is taught 
to form an infinite Variety of the 
moſt beautiful Schemes of imaginary 
Science; while the whole Frame and 
Architecture of his Opinions repreſents, 
as it were, a ſhadowy Structure, which 
appears firm and ſubſtantial in a falſe 
Light, but yaniſhes at the Dawn of 
Knowledge. 

I obſerve, laſtly, That it ought to 
poſſeſs us with the ſtrongeſt Suſpicion 
that we are deceived in our Judgment, 
if it be not determined by a ſtrict Re- 
gard to Truth, but influenced by mean- 
er Motives: And of this we cannot but 
be conſcious, when our Opinions are 
admitted without the Teſt of Evidence, 
and modelld by our Intereſts and In- 
clinations. But this, inſtead of giving 
us any Jealouſy of theſe willing Deceits 
of our Underſtanding, that are ſubſer- 
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vient to our preſent Eaſe and Conve- 


nience, makes us ſollicitous to confirm 
our ſelves in this pleaſing Syſtem of 
Thought, by arming all the Powers of 
the Mind in irs Defence. | 


— Tavs Ignorance, Prejudice and In- 
ſincerity, inſtead of giving us a juſt 
Diffidence in our Judgment, betray us 
into a vain Security : And the ſame 
unreaſonable Motives, in like manner, 
incline us to a Diſtruſt in God, 
which we diſcover by rejecting the 
Means of Knowledge he has furniſh'd 
us with. 2 

Tu 15 will plainly appear by conſider- 
ing them again in the ſame Order, as 


placed in this View. And, firſt, a Con- 


fidence in our own Underſtanding, ari- 
ſing from Ignorance, by giving us a 
Contempt of all the Parts of Know- 
ledge thar lie concealed from our View, 
occaſions a Neglect of all the Means 
of gaining an Inſight into them. Hence 
the Exerciſe of the intellectual Facul- 
ties, by Diſuſe, becomes difficult and 
painful ; a due Attendance on the moſt 
excellent Inſtruction ſeems a tedious 
Task ; and even the ſacred Volumes, 
though containing ſuch Things as en- 
gage the Curioſity of Angels, {till de- 
* | | ſirous 
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ſirous to look farther into them, are 
thrown. aſide as dry and unentertaining. 
Thus all the Sources of Knowledge are 
ſealed up, the Mind loſt to the Reliſh 
of Wiſdom is immerſed in the little Af. 
fairs and Pleaſures of Life, and all the 
glorious Diſcoveries of Divine or 'Hu- 
man Knowledge are deſpiſed as empty 
Dreams. | „ 
TuE ſollicitous Adherence to our O- 
inions, which takes its Birth from Pre- 
judice, is widely different from the 
thoughtleſs' Security that proceeds from 
Tgnorance. As the Effect of Ignorance 
is a Careleſsneſs of improving in Wiſdom, 
ſo Prejudice makes us fearful of pur- 
ſuing our Enquiries too far. For it be- 
ing determined by us, that our preſent 
Opinions ate undoubtedly true, we con- 
ſider every Deviation from them as an 
Apoſtaſy from the Truth: And ſince a 
Search after Knowledge continually leads 
the Mind to new Diſcoveries, often op- 
poſite to our former Sentiments, our ex- 
ceſſive Jealouſy of every Change of O- 
pinion makes us look on it with Hor- 
rour, as the Employment of an unſettled 
Underſtanding, or rather the Sport of 
a wandring Imagination, perpetually 
running aſtray after Novelty.  _ 


TAE 


3 

TH: falſe Confidence that is inſinua- 
ted by Inſincerity, is of a more crimi- 
nal Nature than the two different kinds 
of Preſumption before- mention d. In 
thoſe the Mind, tho prevehted by a 
blind Neglect, or by a groundleſs Jea- 
| louſy of Wiſdom, from aſpiring to the 
Poſſeſſion of it, is not wholly void of 
all Regard to Truth: But this is a 
diſſembled Security, concealing under 
it a conſcious Suſpicion that We may 
perhaps be even deeply plunged in 
Errors. And when we are thus poſ- 
ſeſſed with a Hatred of Truth, it is 
no wonder that we are averſe to all 
the Methods of diſcovering it; which 
we are therefore fearful of uſing, be- 
cauſe we are unwilling to be unde- 
ceived. 119, eee 

Tus I have ſhewn, that a Perſuaſion 
of the Juſtifiableneſs of ſtopping ſhort 
in the Purſuit of Knowledge, and a 
Fearfulneſs of being miſled by follow- 
ing the Paths traced out by infinite Wiſ- 
dom to lead us on to farther Artain- 
ments, often 'proceed from the ſame cor- 
rupt Motives: And as theſe Motives 
are variouſly blended in the Mind, the 
Preſumption ariſing from them is more 
or leſs abſurd or impious. 
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Soc is the Deceitfulneſs of Preſump- 
tion, when entertained in a ſingle Breaſt: 


But the Miſchiefs flowing from it will 
be more largely diſplayed, by ſhewing 
the Influence it has on a People infected 


As Preſumption in particular Perſons 
has been ſhewn to conſiſt in ſuch a Con- 


ceit of their own Wiſdom, as inclines 
them to negle& any farther Improve- 


ment of it; or in ſuch a Perſuaſion of 
the Certainty of their Opinions, as 


makes them impatient of any Arguments 
' againſt them: So that which anſwers 


to it in Societies, is the laying a Re- 
ſtraint on the Progreſs of Knowledge, 
or the fixing a Scheme of Opinions, 
founded on Human Wiſdom, which it 
is not permitted fairly to examine. And 
this Preſumption of the Sufficiency of 


the publick Funds of Knowledge, while 


the farther Improvements that ought to 
be made are neglected, or of the infal- 
lible Certainty of any Doctrines of meer 
Human Invention, as it might eaſily be 


ſhewn to proceed from the {ame Cauſes 


in Communities as in particular Per- 
ſons; ſo it tends to confirm and encreaſe 
that Ignorance, Prejudice and Inſinceri- 
ty, from whence it took. its Birth. 

AN p, 


3 
Ano, firſt, wherever this reſtraining 
Method is ſteadily purſued by a Society; 
the Members of it muſt unayoidably be 
kept in profound Ignorance. They will 
remain in a great meaſure Strangers to 
the Learning of other Nations, who 
differ from them in rheir Schemes of 
Religion; the moſt valuable Monu- 
ments of ſacred Literature, that are to 


be found in Countries peopled with 


Hereticks, will be thought neceſſary to 
be prohibited, together with the moſt 
exquiſite Refinements in their Philoſo- 
phys if they ſeem inter woven with the 
[uppoſed Errors of their Faith; and per- 


| haps even the innocent Improvements 


made by them in inferiour Arts and Sci- 
ences will be ſuſpected. And as the In- 
fuſions of foreign Knowledge will be 
carefully prevented, ſo the Advances 
made in the Learning of their own Na- 
tion will be heedfully watched over 
by the jealous Guardians of the Opi- 


nions adopted by the Community; who 


will not only ſeverely diſcountenance 


ſuch learned Performances, as ſeem to 


favour any forbidden Speculations, but 
will be alarmed at any uncommon Diſ- 
coveries, the Tendency of which they 
do not diſcern. The Field of Know- 
ledge, when encloſed within ſuch nar- 
D row 
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row Limits, will be leſt uncultivated, 
as affording little Pleaſure or Advan- 
tage; and even Men of generous Spi- 
rits, as well as the unthinking Multi- 
tude, will be diverted by ſuch Diſcou- 
ragements from the untrodden Paths 
of Wiſdom, and will betake themſelves 
to meaner Purſuits. | | 

IT is no leſs viſible, that Prejudice 
will take deep Root amongſt a People 
thus limited in the Boundaries of their 
Knowledge. The Inducements that pre- 
vail with the Herd of Mankind to 
eſpouſe, without Deliberation, the Opi- 
nions which their Leaders, in tender 
Care, provide for them, are the Force 
of Authority and Example, the Charm 
of Cuſtom and Education, or the like 
empty Shadows of Argument; by which 
even thoſe, who govern their own Judg- 
ments by them, confeſs, and even con- 
tend, that all other Ages and Nations, 
who truſted to them, have been deceiv- 
ed: And yet in the fortunate Climates, 
and happy Times, they themſelves are 
placed in, they fondly preſume theſe 
Engines of propagating Falſhood to be 
employed with unerring Skill and Fide- 
lity, in the Service of Truth. A great 
Number, even of thoſe who are ſo nice 
as not to be contented with this popu- 
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lar kind of Evidence, which has feryed. 
for the Support of Religions ſpread 
through a great Part of the World, will 
be apt to fancy they have ſufficiently 
acquitted themſelves of the Task of ſa- 
tisfying their over ſcrupulous Judgments, 
if (like Flocks, contented to feed in the 
Paſtures they are confined to) they ap- 
ply themſelves only to the partial Rea- 
ſonings laid before them, which perhaps 
owe their ſeeming Strength to the Con- 
cealment, or the Miſrepreſentation, of 
the Arguments on the contrary Side, 
which it is not thought ſafe for them 
to hear. By this unfair Proceeding they 
become the more deeply entangled in 
the ir Prejudices; and the more expo- 
ſed to the Artifices of thoſe who have 


the Direction of their Opinions. 


BU r how widely ſo ever Ignorance 
and Prejudice may be diffuſed thro the 
Multitude, who, by the want of Liberty 
to examine into the Religion of their 
Se, are preſerved from being conſci- 
ous of any Errors intermingled with 
it; the Knowledge of them, (if there 
be any ſuch) or at leaſt ſome Suſpicion 
of the leſs obvious Truths they are ob- 
liged to profeſs, can ſcarce be ſo uni- 
verſally excluded, that Inſincerity will 
not inſinuate it ſelf amongſt the more 
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inſtructed Part of a Society thus ma- 
naged in . bee If Opinions 
are rewarded or puniſhed, ir is manifeſt 
there is a Biaſs put on Men's Underſtand- 
ings, tending to make them ſwerve from 
Impartiality, though they may indeed: 
reſiſt the Force of it: And as ſuch Re- 
wards and Puniſhments may poſſibly be 

miſapplied, an uncertain Advantage is 
hereby gained to Truth, at the certain 
Riſque of Integrity. 15 6/770 


Thus, by Obſervations taken from 
the Model of the Church of Nome, I 
have traced the ſame Effects of Preſump- 
tion in Societies, which I had before 
obſerved to be rhe Cauſes of it in par- 
ticular Perſons. If we compare theſe 
different Portraitures of this Vanity, 
which is, as it were, painted in Minia- 
ture in a Mind elated with imaginary 
Knowledge, and is repreſented in larger 
Proportions, and more lively Colours, 
| in a Body of Men placing an undue 

Confidence in a Scheme of Religion fra- 
med by Human Wiſdom ; the: Reſem- 
blance between them will appear ſur- 
prizingly exact in every Feature, 
Tur Contempt of Knowledge, na- 
turally ſpringing up in a rude unprac- 
e ee ee 
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neral Neglect of every Thing that tends 
to propagate true Religion in a Nation 
ſunk into Ignorance, and inſenſible of 
the groſs Darkneſs wherewith it is o- 
yerſpread. | ONE q 
Ix Fears inſpired by Prejudice, when 


the Errors we cheriſh with a credulous 


Zeal are in danger of being detected, 
give a lively Tmage of the Tumults of 
the People, whenever an Attempt is 
made to free them from Superſtition. 
Tux conſcious Endeavours to ſtifle in 
our Minds thoſe ungtateful Truths, by 
which our Frailties are condemned, re- 
preſent the ſecret Springs of all rhe Per- 
ſecutions raiſed againſt ſuch as labour to 
advance true Religion in the World; 
which are always ſet on Foot by ſuch 
as have ſome corrupt Intereſt to ſuppreſs 
. 

T uE ſecret Diſtruſt of God, which 


makes us fearful of employing the Fa- 


culties he has given us for the Attainment 
of Knowledge, is likewiſe the true Rea - 
ſon of the Reſtraints thought neceffary 


by ſome to deprive the People of the 


Liberty of examining into their Reli- 
gion. All the Colours that are employ- 
ed to juſtify this Conduct (ſuch as their 
pretended Incapacity to judge for them- 
ſelyes, rheir Unskilfulneſs ro Res 

the 
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the Scriptures, the Danger of their be- 
ing ſeduced and divided, with all the 
imaginary Confuſion, which is ſome- 
times repreſented as the Conſequence of 
a general Freedom of Enquiry ) are, in 
Effect, Arguments againſt their truſting 
in God; intimating, that he has not af- 
forded them ſufficient Light for che Diſ- 
covery of Truth, and that it is nor ſafe 
for them to depend on his promiſed Aſ- 
ſiſtance in the Search after it. | 

THE ſuperſtitious Adherence to ſuch 
Notions as have not been duly examin- 
ed, bur tamely ſubmitred to by the Un- 
derſtanding, as Oracles, which it is 
thought an Impiery to call in Queſtion, 
exactly anſwers to the unwarrantable 
Deference paid by that Part of a Com- 
munity, who are not duly careful to 
Inform themſelves, to the Judgment of 
a few leading Members ; who, under 
the Pretence of inſtructing them, are con- 
tented to receive, if not to require, from 
them ſuch a blind Submiſſion to their 
Doctrines, as there could be no Room for 
if they were duly inſtructed. 

THE Violence and Injuſtice, with all 
the Train of fierce and horrid Paſſions, 
excited by a Hatred of Truth, are dread- 
fully exemplified in the barbarous Rage 
of Perſecution, and the ſavage Cruelties 

inflicted 
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inflicted on the bleeding Martyrs, who 
perſevere in the Profeſſion of it, by 
ſuch as are arrived to ſo daring a Pitch 
of Preſumption, that they not only truſt 
in their own Underſtanding, but affect 
to compel all who are under their Pow- 
er to truſt in it. 


THE ſame Analogy may be traced be- 
tween the happy Effects of a Truſt in 
God upon the Mind of a Perſon influen- 
ced by ir, and the great Advantages that 
would flow from it if it were diffuſed 
throughout a People. For ſince a Re- 
liance on the Divine Direction, engages 
the Mind in a ſincere and diligent Pur- 
ſuit of Knowledge, as not only ſafe, but 
neceſſary; it is evident, that a Body of 
Men, acting upon this Principle, can- 
not entertain the leaſt Senſe of Danger 
in it, much leſs can they reſtrain Men 
from it. Thus a Nation would be en- 
gaged by an humble Dependance on God 
in the moſt diſintereſted Search after 
Wiſdom, aſſiſted by the conſpiring En- 
deavours of Men, and favoured by the 
propitious Influences of Heaven; and 
conſequently all the Fruits of their ſuc- 
ceſsful Enquiries would be owing to this 
DivineVirtue. The noble Fruits of ſuch 
Enquiries, and the rich Haryeſts of 

| Know- 
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Knowledge tliat might be reaped from 
thence, like the Objects of a new Senſe; 
of which we have yet no Ideas, are be- 
yond Deſcription : But, that the Intereſt 
of Trurh would thereby be greatly ad- 
vanced, may ſufficiently be made appear; 
by repreſenting ſome of the Advantages 
it would gain from thence. 3 
I M1GHT obſerve, as the firſt and 
moſt obvious Advantage of a free En- 
quiry, that it is the only Means of en- 
ereaſing our Knowledge: But ſince thoſe; 
who are fearful of ſo nice a Scrutiny, 
ſeldom butn with a generous Thirſt of 
new Attainments, though they ſeem ex- 
treamly careful not to loſe any Part of 
the Wiſdom they already poſſeſs, it will 
perhaps be more convincing to let them 
ſee, that even that little Portion of it 
cannot be preſerved and ſpread through 
a Society, without the ſame continued 
Search by which it was firſt diſcovered ; 
fince, however knowing any of the 
Members may be, they cannot impart 
their Knowledge to any who refuſe to 
give themſelves this Liberry. Every 
ſmalleſt Link in the moſt curious Chain 
of Argument muſt be conſider'd, every 
Conſequence muſt be weighed, with the 
ſame Impartiality, by the -whole Tribe 
of Followers, as by the firſt IG 
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of any Truth; otherwiſe fomerhing of 
Knowledge will be loſt in the Convey:- 


| ance; and the more implicitely it is re- 
ceived, the more it will be diminiſhed. 


THUs the Truth is injured by the 
treacherous, Submiſſion paid to it, with- 


out regarding its Evidence; and it muſt 


neceſfarily decline, in Proportion as the 
Examination of it is neglected. Thoſe, 
who have thus eaſily purchaſed Know- 
ledge, having been more filld with Ad- 
miration of thoſe from whom they re- 
ceived it, than improved by their Inſtruc- 
tion, if they attempt to propagate their 
borrowed Wiſdom, will be more zealous 
to urge the Authority of their Teachers, 
than skilful to employ rheir Arg uments ; 
and finding themſelves unable ro ſatisf 

cheir more inqaifitive Hearers, they will 


be apt to condemn, as prejudicial to the 


Cauſe of Truth, all fuch accurate En- 


7 3 as tend to diſcoyer their own 


nability to advance it. It may perhaps 
be 77 enough for Perſons thus un- 
qualified tor dif} Aa) the brighter Powers 


of Reaſon, to think the ſafeſt Way of 
tranſmittin their Knowledge to Poſteri- 
by Ralf concealing the Proof of 

en Opinions; thar by this myſterious 
Proceeding they may draw the greater 
Reverence, and eſcape the Hazard of 
E | Examina- 
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Examination. But it not being poſſible 

to communicate Knowledge withour the 

mutual Explanation and Attention neceſ- 
ſary to diſcover its Evidence; nor to 
cloath it in ſuch plain Expreſſions, as 
will not often appear obſcure and am- 
biguous to the Ignorant ; the ſucceed- 
ing Generations, contenting themſelves 
with a Form of Knowledge (as with 
a hidden Treaſure, not ſafely to be 
look'd into) will retain only a Shadow 
of the Wiſdom of their Anceſtors (by 
whoſe Induſtry it was firſt acquir d) and 
while they ſtrictly adhere to the Lan- 
guage uſed by them in delivering down 
their Doctrines, they will inſenſibly de- 
part from their true Meaning. 

As a free Enquiry is the only Means 
of preventing Ignorance, it is no leſs 
neceſſary for the Detection of Error. 
All other Methods of maintaining Truth 
may equally ſerve to ſupport Falſhood ; 
and wherever Ignorance prevails (as it 
mult inevitably do, where a due Exa- 
mination has been wanting) they are 
more likely to be employed in the Ser- 
vice of the latter : But this, as it gives 
a certain Advantage to Truth, ſo, if 
throughly purſued, it muſt prove the 
greateſt Diſadvantage to Error, It diſ- 
covers Truth and Falſhood by a gradual 
| Advance, 
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Advance, as Light by a ſwifter Progreſs 
diſtinguiſhes Beauty and Deformity : 
They are alike upon a Level, ſo long 
as it is excluded ; bur their Diſparity 
appears, in Proportion as it gains on the 
Obſcurity of the Subject by a cloſe and 


| ſerious Artention. Were we. to judge of 


the Weight of Bodies, it would be abſurd 


| to hinder the Ballance from playing free- 


ly, leſt we ſhould be deceived by its 
wavering Motion ; or with ſuperfluous 
Care to aſſiſt the heavier Weight, leſt it 
thould not of it ſelf deſcend in the 
uncertain Scale. Ir is no leſs prepoſte- 
rous to hinder the free Purſuit of Know- 
ledge, or to divert it by any Biafs from 
its natural Courſe ; ſince it is no leſs fuffi- 
cient to diſcover the Truth, in all neceſſary 
Points, than a juſt Ballance to determine 
the Weight of Bodies. Nay, ſo far is 


Truth from being unable to prevail by 


the Force of its unaſſiſted Evidence, 
where-ever it is permitted freely ro be 
diſcloſed ; that even where this Liberty 
is denied, it will at laſt riſe under rhe 


greateſt Oppreſſion, and ſhine with the 


more diſtinguiſhing Luſtre. 

Ix the mean time, ſince it is hard to 
find one Man entirely free from that in- 
tellectual Pride, (or Sloth) which hinders 
the Admiſſion of Truth, it muſt be ſtill 
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more difficult to find numerous Bodies 
of Men, who are not in ſome Degree 
influenced by it: But in Proportion as 
the Infection of it is leſs ſpread through 
any People, the more true Knowledge 
may be obſerved to flouriſh amongſt 
—_— 3 
To the Preyalency of this Principle 
it is owing, that the Wiſdom of this 
World conſiſts in a Medley of Human 
Inventions, agrecable to the reigning 
Preſumption, - which varies in different 
Times and Countries; while the pure 
unvariable Wiſdom that is from above, 
(as it were, intercepted from our Sighr 
by the confuſed Maſs of changeable O- 
pinions, like flecting Clouds obſcuring 
and diverſifying the Face of Heaven) 
often expoſes its Fellowers to the Rage 
of erring Multitudes, and the Contempt 
of the Ring- leaders amongſt them, who 
meanly purchaſe the Honour of being re- 
puted Patrons of Truth, by falling in 
with prevailing Errors. 

THE State of the World being thus 
ordered, as it becomes a Field of Exer- 
ciſe to every other Virtue, it affords 
an exquiſite Variery of Trials to thoſe, 
who ſecure to themſelves the Purchaſe 
of true Wiſdom, by a Truſt in God; 
who, by rcaſon of the Advantages their 
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Oppoſers have over them in worldly 
Wiſdom and Power, are aſſaulted with 
Fears on every Side, leſt they ſhould 
be guilty of Imprudence in refuſing to 
ſubmit to their Conduct, or unable to 
ſuſtain their Violence. But, notwirh- 
ſtanding the imaginary Danger of De- 
luſion, or the real Terror of Perſecu- 
tion, urged againſt them by ſuch as la- 
bour, by Force or Fraud, to ſeduce them 
from their Integrity, if they perſiſt with 
Conſtancy in their holy Purpoſe, the 
Wiſdom and the Power of God are en- 
gaged to direct and ſupport them. 

T Hus, amidſt the Darkneſs and Con- 
fuſion that covers the Earth, ſufficient 
Light is diſpenſed to all who are duly 
qualified to receive it, by the juſt Ad- 
miniſtration of Providence: And it is 
highly impious to preſume, that they who 
by their wilful Blindneſs and Obſtinacy 
render themſelves incapable of the Di- 
vine Guitlance, can be better inſtructed 
in Religion by any other Means, 
Tx beautiful Oppoſition between the 
Simplicity of thoſe, whom it pleafes God 
to enlighten with true Knowledge, and 
the Pride and Inſincerity of thoſe who 
are judicially leſt in Ignorance, ought 
to fill us withe a Love of this Virtue, 


which is ſo eminently*diſtinguiſhed py 
| the 
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the Cate of Heaven, and with a grate- 
ful Senſe of the Divine Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs exerted in its Behalf, which was ce- 
lebrated by our bleſſed Lord himſelf in 
this ſolemn Act of Adoration : * YJeſas 
rejoyced in Spirit, and ſaid, I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
that thou haſt hid theſe Things from the 
Wiſe and Prudent, and haſt revealed them 
unto Babes: Even fo, Father; for ſo it 
ſeemed good in thy Sight. 
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